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feeling of * 'superiority/3 and I'm sure I hadn't the slight-
est wish to make myself respected. I liked him. I hoped
he would like me. I was his guest. And I had the simple
notion that when a man accepts another's hospitality,
whether in drawing-room or tent, it can do no harm to
observe whatever rules of courtesy prevail there.

After the coffee, Mansour brought us two bubble-pipes,
and we sat silently smoking.

Casual travelers in the Orient, who have seen only the
filthy, wretched tents of the tribeless gypsy Bedouins,
along the roadside or on the outskirts of some town,
would be surprised, perhaps, at the spaciousness and sim-
ple luxury in the tent of a great desert sheik.

The roof of MitkhaPs tent was a rectangular canopy
or awning of black, woven goat's hair, stretched on poles,
with long guy ropes, and all the walls, of the same ma-
terial, were detachable, like curtains. Its dimensions were
ninety feet by thirty.

A central curtain, or partition, usually hung with rugs
and tapestries, divided the Tiareem from the mukaad
[men's quarters].

The tent is always pitched facing the east. At night,
In fair summer weather, all the wall curtains of the
mukaad are removed or lifted, so that one sleeps in the
open, with only the canopy stretched overhead. In the
morning, as soon as the sun becomes unpleasantly hot,
the eastern curtains are drawn, so that the tent becomes a
shaded pavilion, wide open toward the west. Later, while
the sun is overhead, the tent is thrown open on all sides,
to catch whatever little breeze may blow. In afternoon,
the morning process is reversed. The kareem end usually
remains curtained.